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International Law. By F. E. Smith and J. Wylie. London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd. 1911. pp. i-xxxii, 391. 

The work of Messrs. Smith and Wylie is a considerably enlarged reprint 
of a work published nearly twelve years ago; the original work, though 
somewhat condensed in form, covering in all less than two hundred pages, 
was in no sense a handbook but rather a lucid and concise presentation of 
the principles of international law as those principles were understood at 
the date of its publication. The work was well and conscientiously done, 
and the appearance of a new edition indicates that it has found a public 
sufficiently appreciative to warrant the preparation of a second edition, 
having nearly twice the space of the original work. The book, in both 
its old and new editions, has been prepared with great care, after a full 
consultation of authorities, and reflects no little credit upon its joint 
authors. 

The list of authorities whose works have been cited in the preparation 
of the volume contains the American names of Wheaton, Kent, Halleck, 
Woolsey, and Wharton whose excellent Digest of International Law 
appears in the list. This compilation has played an important part in 
the practice of international law in the United States during the past 
thirty years, but has now been relegated to a place of minor importance 
by the appearance of the more elaborate and exhaustive work of Professor 
John Bassett Moore. Elsewhere in the text the work of Richard H. 
Dana, the learned editor of Wheaton, is referred to with evident appre- 
ciation. 

In an introductory chapter, the history of the science is traced, fol- 
loAved by a brief but well-written chapter on the sources of international 
law, concluding with a statement as to its character and obligatory force 
which will prove acceptable to many American students of the subject. 

To summarise briefly the views in this chapter as to the real nature of inter- 
national law, it consists of rules to control relations which have a legal rather 
than a moral character; its treaties and controversies have assumed a legal 
guise, encouraged by a general willingness to increase their apparent obligatori- 
ness, but it is habitually deficient in that coercive side of the term law, which 
is above all others essential and characteristic. All civilised nations agree that 
they are bound by its principles, and in the majority of cases find it convenient 
to observe them. On the other hand, these principles are not infrequently vio- 
lated, and breaches may be consecrated by adding successful violence to the 
original offense. In reality the sources of its strength are three: (i) a regard — 
which in a moral community often flickers but seldom entirely dies — for national 
reputation as affected by international public opinion; (ii) an unwillingness to 
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incur the risk of war for any but a paramount national interest; (Hi), the 
realization by each nation that the convenience of settled rules is cheaply pur- 
chased, in the majority of cases, by the habit of individual compliance. 

In all, some 106 pages are devoted to the chapters covering the normal, 
peaceful relations of states, including the subject of treaties and con- 
ventions. The balance of the work is devoted to war, to " pre-belligerent 
acts," to questions relating to the outbreak of war, to the conduct of its 
operations on land and sea, and to the capture of private property as a 
legitimate act of war. 

So much work has been done in recent years, in the way of inter- 
national regulation of the several incidents of land and naval warfare by 
international congresses and conferences, that an author can hardly do bet- 
ter, in discussing some phases of the subject, than to follow substantially 
the newly adopted international codes ; beginning with the Declaration of 
Paris in 1856 and ending with the Convention of The Hague in 1907. 
These instruments contain the generally accepted rules of war on land 
and, in some cases, regulate to some extent the similar operations of 
maritime warfare, though this branch of the subject is, from the nature 
of the case, less completely covered than is that of continental war. 
While our authors have, in the main, followed the texts of Geneva and 
The Hague, they have not been overawed by the dignity of those instru- 
ments and have given some very valuable data on the subject of maritime 
war, including the Admiral Aube incident of 1882. Out of an abiding 
sense of duty, attention is invited to a similar heresy which seems to have 
culminated in the British Navy during the summer manoeuvres of 1888, 
but has long since ceased to disturb the dwellers of coast cities which, 
though undefended, seemed to present attractive opportunities for the 
levying of war contributions. Indeed the entire discussion of the sub- 
ject of bombardments (pp. 132-138) is both satisfactory and exhaustive. 
The position of the United States in the matter of small-arm projectiles 
is stated with great clearness and accuracy. 

The treatment of the subject of maritime capture and of the opera- 
tions of war at sea is equally full and satisfactory. Considerable space 
is devoted to the work of the London Conference of 1907 and to the 
Declaration of London of the same year, in which the departures from 
the ancient rules of capture are fully embodied. It is not surprising 
that, in the leading naval Power of the world, this important instrument 
should have given rise to considerable discussion — the more as nearly 
all the chief stipulations of the convention were the results of difficult 
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and extensive compromises. The several clauses of the Declaration are 
discussed in order under the heads of contraband, blockade, and the 
right of search, together with the now familiar head of " unneutral ser- 
vice." Later in the work (Appendix C) a considerable portion of the 
text is devoted to the criticism, from the point of view of England as a 
belligerent and as a neutral, to which the Declaration has been subjected. 
As to this it may truthfully be said that if Great Britain, under the new 
convention, finds herself hampered both as a belligerent and as a neutral 
by the terms of the new Declaration, other states may readily accept it 
as a reasonable statement of the rights of belligerents in time of maritime 
war Geo. B. Davis. 

War Rights on Land. By J. M. Spaight. Preface by Francis D. Acland. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1911. pp. xii, 520. $3.75 net. 

The author's purpose in writing this book is best given in his own 
words. He says : 

My aim is to follow the operations of war, from the moment of the declara- 
tion to the final peace, in the guise of one who might be called upon to advise 
upon questions of war law; in short, to fulfil the functions which were assigned 
to the Japanese legal counsellors who accompanied the armies in the field in 
the war with Russia. I have therefore purposely confined myself to the con- 
sideration of such questions only as would probably come under the purview of 
such an adviser. The questions I deal with are those which might arise (they 
have not all arisen in any one war) and require to be answered on the spot, 
without reference to the home Government. 

Into the nicer questions of legal theory arising, for instance, under 
Military Occupation, the author does not attempt to go. One object of 
this book is to present the war iaw to officers in an attractive form, which 
he considers might have been done " if the writers had insisted on the 
historical, human, and practical side, rather than on the legal and 
theoretical one." As we might expect from this statement, the style is 
not that of the conventional law text but is enlivened by occasional refer- 
ences to and quotations from literature, including poetry. If, at times, 
the manner of presentation is lacking in the dignity to which we are 
accustomed in law books, there are compensations in the freshness and 
vividness with which the matter is presented. The early writers on the 
law of nations secured its acceptance by appealing to the interest of the 
educated layman. Had they written otherwise their influence would 
have been slight. By using a similar method the author is likely to 



